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men was as interesting and impressive as it was 
unique. The business men had been asked to meet 
and make up a program for one evening. The result 
was that twenty-three or four men, representing as 
many different organizations, which had been invited 
by Mr. Smiley to send delegates, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, manufacturers' associations, 
etc., spoke each four minutes or less, setting forth the 
demand of commerce and business for peace among 
the nations. 

Arbitration has never had more efficient support 
at Mohonk or war more emphatic condemnation than 
was given by these hard-headed, matter-of-fact men, 
who understand by experience what mischief quarrel- 
ing and fighting among the nations produces in the 
world of business, and through that in nearly all other 
spheres of human activity. It has, curiously enough, 
generally been clergymen and religious editors at 
Mohonk — shall we say elsewhere, too ? — who have 
felt themselves called upon to defend war as a right- 
eous instrument, and to express the hope that we may 
not have too much peace ! 

More than eighty of the great business organiza- 
tions of the country, representing we do not know 
how many tens of thousands of men, have, through 
Mohonk's influence, been led to declare themselves 
in favor of the settlement of disputes between nations 
by arbitration. No more convincing sign than this 
has appeared of the early coming of the era of general 
peace throughout the world. If the associations of 
bankers and great money lenders would only now 
come forward and do their duty, as these other busi- 
ness organizations are doing, war would soon be 
starved out and have to move to some other sphere. 

The speaking at this Mohonk Conference was, as 
usual, from the nature of the gathering, quite un- 
even. Some of the speeches were as able as we have 
ever heard there. Some of those appearing for the 
first time did little more in their remarks than commit 
themselves to the Mohonk idea, — which is a great 
and useful thing, — and fill up their time with stories, 
most of which might with profit have been left at home. 
But the biggest sinners in this regard were not all 
among the newcomers. 

The Platform of the Conference, published below, 
sums up its general spirit and work as well as any 
such declaration can well do. In spirit the gathering 
was unusually enthusiastic and optimistic, the con- 
tagion of confidence and hopefulness manifesting it- 
self among the new members in an unusual degree. 
The action of the Senate on the arbitration treaties 
was deeply regretted by most of the members, but 
there was a general feeling that in spite of their 
failure the cause had made more than ordinary prog- 
ress during the year. The signing of thirty arbitra- 
tion treaties within eighteen months, more than half 
of which had actually gone into effect, was hailed 
with deep satisfaction as a revelation of the immense 



momentum which the cause has taken on. But the 
Conference was decided in its judgment that the new 
conference soon to meet at The Hague ought to give 
us a much broader and better treaty than any of these 
five year agreements. The action of President Roose- 
velt in acceding to the request of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union and issuing the call for a second Hague 
Conference was most heartily approved. 

Aside from its general work for arbitration and its 
reassertion of the desirableness of the creation of a 
regular congress of the nations for the discussion of 
international problems, the most important practical 
thing which the Conference did was the creation of a 
Committee of Educators, on the proposition of Ex- 
President D. C. Gilman, to try to secure general in- 
terest among undergraduates in colleges and univer- 
sities in the subject of arbitration. The Conference 
took great interest in the proposal and unanimously 
voted for the creation of the committee. The mem- 
bers of the committee are Ex-President Gilman, Ex- 
President Seth Low, Ex-President Andrew D. White, 
President Eliot of Harvard, President Hadley of 
Yale, President James B. Angell of Michigan, Presi- 
dent Wheeler of California, President Alderman of 
Virginia, and President Seelye of Smith. The Con- 
ference has had such conspicuous success in reaching 
and securing the interest of the business organiza- 
tions of the country, that there is no reason to doubt 
that the same success will attend its effort in this 
new and, if possible, even more important direction. 
This committee of great educators, by whom a circu- 
lar will be sent to all the colleges and universities, 
suggesting the observance by the undergraduates of an 
international arbitration day or some other suitable 
exercises during the year, ought easily to be able to 
bring the entire student body of the higher institu- 
tions quickly into active sympathy and cooperation 
with Mohonk. This done, the cause will go forward 
by still greater leaps and bounds than heretofore, es- 
pecially now that the public schools, into which the 
movement has so hopefully entered, are sure within 
a year or two to be all in line. 

Mohonk has clearly become one of the very first 
agencies in the world in the advancement of the cause 
of arbitration and pacific world organization, and 
Mr. Smiley, whose generous and hospitable interest 
in the cause is as youthful, vigorous and untiring at 
76 as if he were a man of 40, has the undivided 
respect and growing honor of all who have had the 
privilege of sitting in the arbitration meetings for 
even a single glorious and inspiring session. 



Declaration of the Eleventh Lake 
Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration expresses its 
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gratification over the advance made in the cause of the 
pacific settlement of disputes between nations during 
the past year. Numerous special treaties of arbitration 
have been concluded and are now in force. The Hague 
convention commands increasing confidence among 
civilized peoples, its purpose and scope are better under- 
stood, its provisions have been resorted to with success 
in cases of great difficulty, as in the settlement of the 
North Sea incident, and we now have a confident assur- 
ance that the tribunal which it has established will be- 
come of increasing importance in maintaining the peace 
of the world. 

The interests that contribute to the promotion of 
the cause are ever broadening. Those of the wage 
earners are finding emphatic expression ; commerce is 
keenly sensitive to disastrous interruptions by war, 
whether near or remote ; the promoters of religion and 
philanthropy are alarmed at the hindrance of their work 
by every disturbance of international peace, and the 
sense of human brotherhood is increasingly felt and 
appreciated throughout the world. These signs of 
promise show that the long darkness of barbarism is 
passing away, and that the bright day of universal peace 
is dawning indeed. 

We are highly gratified with the efforts of President 
Roosevelt in promoting the cause of international peace 
and justice, and we rejoice in his call for a second con- 
ference at The Hague. We confidently expect that any 
questions of international law that are now vague or un- 
determined will there find wise solution. We also hope 
that the conference will frame a general treaty of arbi- 
tration that may more effectively meet the requirements 
of the situation than any special treaties yet proposed 
have done, and we shall be gratified if the indefinite and 
elastic exceptions of matters of "national honor" and of 
" vital interests " shall be substantially modified. 

We earnestly hope that if such a treaty is proposed, 
the treaty-making authorities of our government will 
speedily effect its enactment for this country. We view 
the treaty now in force between the kingdoms of Den- 
mark and The Netherlands to submit all their differ- 
ences to arbitration as presenting the ideal toward 
which we are moving. 

The evolution of the movement for universal peace 
clearly points to the early establishment of an interna- 
tional parliament, with at least advisory powers, as a 
necessary agency in its fulfillment, and we renew our 
declarations of last year in reference to this. We feel 
that it is not now expedient for this conference to pass 
any judgment upon the plans of organization of such 
parliament beyond the necessity for the representation 
of all civilized nations therein. 

We heartily commend the work of the interparlia- 



mentary union, and rejoice in the zeal and efficiency of 
the American group of its membership. We rejoice 
that some strength has been given to the cause of inter- 
national arbitration by the fact that no country has ever 
yet repudiated an arbitral award. We believe that the 
decrees of the international court will be best enforced 
by the power of public sentiment and by the fear of the 
loss of world respect on the part of any nation against 
whom an award may be made. The formation of public 
opinion is an important means for the promotion of 
every good cause, and we desire to encourage all, agen- 
cies that will further the interests of international arbi- 
tration. 

Especially do we commend the awakening of the 
students of our universities and colleges in this import- 
ant matter, as well as the instruction of all the children 
in our schools. 



Delegates 
to Lucerne. 



Editorial Notes. 

It is now certain that a large delegation 
from the United States will attend the 
fourteenth International Peace Congress 
at Lucerne, which opens on the 19th of September. The 
American Peace Society's delegation already numbers 
seventeen, and several more will be added to it. Other 
organizations which have already chosen delegates are 
the Massachusetts State Board of Trade, the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation, the Cincinnati Peace 
Society, the Philadelphia Universal Peace Union, and 
the New York Friends Yearly Meeting. Besides these, 
a considerable number of individuals are going on their 
own account, and other organizations are planning to 
send representatives. The number of delegates now 
assured is between thirty and forty, and we very much 
hope that a body of a hundred will finally be made up. 
The trip can be made at a minimum cost of $250, or by 
second class, which is now excellent on many of the 
lines, at $200 or less. As the delegates are to sail by 
different routes and at different times, it will not be 
practicable to secure reduction of rates. Where return 
tickets are taken by the same line as the outward passage, 
ten per cent, reduction is given on the return fare. The 
Red Star Line to Antwerp, the Holland- American Line 
to Boulogne', or the French Line to Havre are good lines 
by which to go from New York. The Congress gives 
promise of being an imposing demonstration in behalf 
of the peace of the world, and all who can possibly do 
so, even if it requires sacrifice, ought to plan to go. 



An important Peace Conference was 
An intercollegiate held at Go8hen College, Goshen, Ind., 

Peace Conference. ° > ' ' 

on the 22d and 23d of June. It was 
participated in by representatives of several of the col- 



